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Dear  Citizen, 

Upon  taking  office,  on  January  1  st,  1 980, 1  pledged  that  the  1 980\s  would 
mark  the  "Re-birth  of  the  City  of  Euclid". 

Over  the  past  four  and  one-half  years,  Euclid  has  undergone  a  tremen- 
dous economic  revitalization  program. 

Of  equal  significance  are  the  untiring  efforts  of  many  Euclid  citizens  to 
preserve  the  treasured  history  and  traditions  of  our  city. 

The  dedication  of  the  North  Street  Historical  Center  is  the  culmination 
of  four  years  of  hard  work  by  the  City  of  Euclid,  the  Euclid  Historical  Society, 
and  other  important  civic  organizations  of  Euclid. 

The  North  Street  School  almost  a  century  ago,  served  as  Euclid's  first 
high  school.  It  was  built  in  1894  and  it  is  Euclid's  oldest  public  building. 

Over  $250,000.00  city  and  federal  dollars  were  spent  to  restore  and 
refurbish  this  majestic  structure  to  its  original  splendor. 

Today's  building  will  be  a  multi-purpose  facility  for  civic,  public  and 
private  gatherings.  It  will  also  serve  as  a  museum  for  Euclid  historical 
artifacts. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  we  dedicate  this  structure  during  the  year 
that  Euclid  celebrates  its  175th  Anniversary.  As  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Euclid. 
I  am  very  privileged  and  proud  to  take  part  in  this  momentous  and  historical 
occasion. 

Sincerelv  yours, 


Anthony  J.  Giunta, 

Mayor 


RETURN  TO  OLD  EUCLID! 

(An  Appreciation) 


Once  every  generation,  at  least,  local  history  should  be  brought  up-to-date. 
This  year  we  in  Euclid  have  dual  reasons  to  do  so  —  to  mark  the  175th 
anniversary  of  Ohio 's  recognition  of  old  Euclid  Township  as  a  local  govern- 
ment entity  and  the  triumphant  dedication  of  old  North  Street  High  School  as 
the  home  of  Euclid  Historical  Society! 

Mayor  Anthony  Giunta  and  the  Council  should  be  heartily  commended  for 
carrying  through  this  long,  admirable  restoration  project.  They  have  realized 
that  only  we  in  Euclid  will  do  justice  to  Euclid's  history.  It  is  important  that 
Euclid  citizens  be  aware  of  Euclid  tradition.  This  chronology  attempts  to 
make  the  flow  and  the  facts  easily  available  to  everyone. 

When  Bill  Tomko,  the  City's  and  the  Society's  dedication  taskforce  chair- 
man, asked  if  I  might  be  interested  in  reconciling  the  existing  histories  of 
Euclid  —  to  compile  something  to  serve  as  a  moment o  of  the  dedication  —  / 
promptly  agreed.  Bill  knew  that  it  was  not  just  an  addiction  to  history  and 
writing  that  were  qualifications,  but  a  devotion  to  this  "superior"  community . 
Proven  by  three  studied  decisions  (of  a  rather  typical  young  family)  to  move 
into  Euclid  from  out  of  state  almost  30  years  ago;  then  there  have  been 
options  to  move  to  other  suburbs,  considered  and  always  rejected.  Now  the 
sunbelt  does  not  entice  us  away  from  the  friends,  the  interests  and  the  stability 
of  Euclid. 

What  better  occasion  than  today  to  update  Euclid  history?  The  study 
should  serve  new  and  wider  uses.  It  aims  at  popular  information,  utility,  and 
even  a  little  entertainment  in  a  pretty  brief  space.  The  real  need  is  for  a 
straightforward,  easy-to-use,  chronological  record.  Ours  brings  many  essen- 
tial facts  of  the  story,  not  topically  or  thematically,  but  flowing  year  by  year, 
from  the  beginning  to  1984. 

The  idea  was  to  do  a  balanced  record  that  keys  to  events  only.  That  is  not 
entirely  possible.  Themes  assert  themselves,  and  it  is  space-saving  to  deal  with 
them  as  they  arise.  Economic,  educational,  governmental,  social  and  cultural 
topics  enter  the  survey  at  their  logical  places.  To  ignore  them  would  be  to  lose 
the  picture.  One  such  theme,  overlooked  on  everybody 's  earlier  records,  was 
the  essential  role  of  women.  There  is  an  effort  here  to  add  a  number  of 
remarkable  Euclidians.  These  are  both  men  and  women  whose  deeds  enhance 
the  Euclid  achievement. 

Our  story  is  recounted  simply  from  the  point  of  view  of  NOW  —  the 
celebration  of  the  return  to  the  old  township  high  school.  (The  use  of  capital 
letters  in  the  text  is  to  achieve  quick  reference  without  an  index.)  We  trace  the 
rise  of  the  early  settlement  called  "East  Euclid",  "Old  Euclid",  or  particularly, 


"Euclid  Creek".  At  first,  "Creek"  was  the  best  description  as  it  indicated  the 
hamlet 's  dependence  on  the  river  (as  it  was  sometimes  called),  the  concentra- 
tion around  Euclid  Avenue  and  Chardon  Road.  North  (earlier  School)  Street 
embraced  a  township  "civic  center" for  almost  a  century.  The  little  commun- 
ity was  memorialized  in  the  dedication  of  the  Heritage  Triangle  during 
America's  Bicentennial  celebration. 

In  a  careful  effort  to  build  this  chronology,  we  used  many,  diverse  authori- 
ties. There  are  countless  primary  and  secondary  sources  available.  Most 
useful  for  early  history  was  "The  History  of  Cuyahoga  County"  (1879)  edited 
by  Crisfield  Johnson,  Chapter  LXXV,  "Euclid"  (referred  to  hereafter  as 
"LXXV").  "Euclid,  Ohio  1797  - 1947:  A  Recordof  the  Birth  and  Growth  of  an 
Industrial  Community"  (197 1)  by  Dr.  Leonard  B.  Voorhees,  founder  of  the 
Euclid  Historical  Society,  educator  and  descendant  of  a  pioneer  family  (in 
references:  "LBV").  Another  brief  but  helpful  source  is  "Cuyahoga  County"; 
Volume  3,  No.  1,  Ohio  Historical  Review,  1980,  Howard  C  Aley.  (In  referen- 
ces "OHR".) 

The  oral  histories  available  at  the  Euclid  Public  Library  (developed  by 
Ruth  Lidawer)  are  impressive  primary  sources,  some  for  "flavor  ",  others  for 
fact.  Those  interview  tapes  were  made  by  Harry  J.  Knuth,  Arthur  Schwartz, 
Hazel  Gauch,  Kenneth  J.  Sims,  Geraldine  De  Voe,  Kenneth  Bates,  and  Roy 
Larick.  Of  course  we  used  materials  from  the  "Euclid  News  (SUN)  Journal", 
Plain  Dealer"  (especially  April,  1969,  "Euclid:  Ohio's  13  th  City,"  a  supple- 
ment). Encyclopedia  and  reference  works  were  consulted,  material  from  both 
the  Western  Reserve  and  the  Ohio  Historical  Societies,  "Our  Own  Little  Red 
Schoolhouse" (originally  built  as  Euclid  township 's  tt8)  by  Anthony  Palermo 
of  the  South  Euclid  Historical  Society.  Special  thanks  to  my  friend  and  fellow 
member  of  the  Society,  Ruth  Chase,  who  was  willing  to  read  and  criticize  the 
manuscript. 

Many  resources  often  spell  "contradiction!"  There  is  often  puzzlement 
when  dealing  with  personal  reminiscences.  Tactual  decisions  were  based  on 
not  just  frequency  but  authenticity  of  information.  Most  sources  have 
assumed  the  "41  surveyors  actually  settled  Euclid".  None  did!  Wherever  the 
fact  appeared  challengable,  citing  the  sources  of  the  material  was  definitely 
required.  Telling  old  stories  is  always  a  hazardous  and  controversial 
undertaking! 

First  and  last,  let  us  cheer  the  Euclid  Historical  Society's  pillar  —  rather 
heart  —  Geraldine  DeVoe,  plus  those  faithful  doers.  Bill  Tomko  and  Roy 
Larick,  Mildred  Bickel  and  all  the  others,  who  have  valiantly  preserved  the 
heritage,  often  under  severe  disadvantages.  And  thanks  again  to  the  mentors, 
Mayor  Guinta  and  the  people  of  Euclid! 

—  Alice  Nicoll  Lundskow 

May  12,  1984 
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EUCLID  IN  HISTORY 

A  SURVEY 

EUCLID,  OHIO,  UNITED  STATES  of  AMERICA 
Latitude  41.34     North,  Longitude     81.32  West 

IN  GEOLOGIC  TIME:  "In  remote  cycles  of  geologic  time  the  elevated 
plain  was  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  which  in  the  course . . .  of  ages  has  receded  to 
the  present  level,  evidenced  by  a  series  of  ridges  .  .  .  extending  back  several 
miles  to  rocky  elevations  (that  were)  its  original  and  primeval  shores ...  In  the 
sandy  and  alluvium  strata  are  found  .  .  .  the  tusks  of  elephant  and  skeleton  of 
mastodon,  discovered  in  the  sliding  banks  of  the  lake,  rivers,  or  ravines  .  .  . 
and  sometimes  in  excavating  cellars."  (OHR) 

PREHISTORY  to  the  1500's  —  Ohio  was  once  populated  by  a  northern 
colony  of  the  people,  whose  "home  (was)  the  cultivated  field,  the  garden.  The 
graves  were  earthworks  giving  them  the  name  of  MOUND  BUILDERS". 
(OHR)  Later  many  Indian  tribes:  including  Erie  (a  branch  of  the  Iroqois), 
Ottawa,  Chippewa,  Seneca,  Miami  and  Wyandot  (a  branch  of  the  Huron) 
and  Mingo. 

1535  -  1760  —  Area  discovered  (for  Europeans)  claimed  and  traversed  by 
the  FRENCH  Jesuit  missionaries  and  fur  traders;  while  English  kings,  ignor- 
ant of  geography,  assumed  the  right  to  grant  inexact  charters  bestowing 
western  territory  upon  several  different  colonies.  The  conflicting  charters 
created  rivalry  among  colonies  and  added  to  the  hostility  between  FRANCE 
and  ENGLAND. 

1662  —  Charles  II  granted  all  the  land  due  west  of  Connecticut  to  the 
"Great  South  Sea"  to  that  colony  in  a  second  charter  given  to  John  Winthrop 
-  the  "Western  Reserve's"  first  appearance  in  history.  (4  other  colonies  laid 
similar  claims). 

1700's  —  Estimated  15,000  INDIANS  ACTUALLY  roamed  Ohio.  1755 
French  House,  a  trading  post,  existed  on  west  bank  of  the  Cuyahoga,  on  map 
published  by  Lewis  Evans,  Philadelphia.  (OHR)  "French  and  Indian  War" 
fought  on  Ohio  frontier,  made  reputation  of  Col.  George  Washington.  1763 
Treaty  of  Paris  ended  British-French  conflicts  over  area.  ENGLAND 
assumed  control  of  Great  Lakes  country  with  capital  in  CANADA  at  Quebec. 
Royal  proclamation  prohibiting  settlement  west  of  the  Alleghenies  annoyed 
colonials. 

1776  -  1783  —  War  of  the  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.  With  another 
Treaty  of  Paris,  lands  below  the  Lakes  ceded  to  the  new  United  States.  Larger 
states  gave  up  claims  to  Ohio  region.  Great  leaders,  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Franklin  foresaw  quick  expansion  into  Ohio  region.  A  great  seaport  prophes- 
ied at  the  Cuyahoga's  mouth.  From  1 786- 1 800  John  Jacob  Astor  trading  post 
there.  British  refused  to  relinquish  rights  to  forts  at  Detroit  and  Sandusky 
because  of  "unpaid  colonial  debts  to  London  merchants".  (Contention  for  the 
frontier  would  continue  until  1813.) 
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1787  —  "Most  Enlightened"  Ordinance  passed  by  the  UNITED  STATES 
CONGRESS  of  the  CONFEDERATION.  It  created  NORTHWEST  TER- 
RITORY. Gen.  Arthur  ST.  CLAIR,  governor;  capital.  Marietta.  Up  to  5 
states  could  be  formed  in  Great  Lakes  region,  free  schools,  civil  rights,  no 
slavery.  Connecticut  tenaciously  held  claim  to  vestige  of  "Western  Reserrve", 
60  miles  along  Lake  Erie  west  of  Pennsylvania  border.  1789  Ratification  of 
United  States  CONSTITUTION,  gave  Territory  permanent  status.  1795 
CONNECTICUT  LAND  COMPANY  formed,  named  Gen.  MOSES 
CLEAVELAND  Superintendent,  bought  "WESTERN  RESERVE"acreage 
from  the  state  40  cents  an  acre. 

1796  —  Early  spring,  Connecticut  Land  Company  surveying  Expedition 
set  out.  July  4,  arrived  Conneaut  Creek,  celebrated  20th  anniversary  of 
Independence  ...  41  members  of  party  (the  total  usually  reported  to  be  66) 
remained  at  Conneaut  while  others  found,  mapped  a  community  at  mouth  of 
Cuyahoga,  Cleaveland  Town,  the  anticipated  "capital  of  the  Western 
Reserve".  Meanwhile  those  who  waited  became  dissatisfied  with  conditions 
and  felt  cheated  by  their  first  agreements  with  the  Company . . .  IN  EFFECT. 
THEY  MUTINIED.  Although  his  authorization  to  do  so  was  unclear. 
Cleaveland  had  no  choice.  He  allotted  a  township  just  east  of  Cleaveland 
indicating  acreages  that  could  only  be  claimed  in  given  successive  years  by  the 
41  surveyors:  They  were  to  pay  $1.00  an  acre,  clear  and  plant  a  portion  of  it 
and  build  and  occupy  a  cabin.  Given  both  lake  shore  frontage  and  wilderness 
plots  for  farming,  the  surveyor-mutineers  were  content. 

THE  SURVEYORS  NAMED  THE  TOWNSHIP  for  EUCLID  of  Alex- 
andria, honoring  the  Greek  mathematician  who  was,  in  effect,  the  father  of 
their  profession.  Only  3  of  41  of  the  surveyors  actually  took  up  residence,  but 
not  in  Euclid  township.  What  they  gave  the  area  was  a  distinctive  place  name. 
It  became  "unbiquitous"  in  Northern  Ohio,  that  is,  repeated  all  over  the  map ! 
It  does  appear  that  generations  of  "Euclidians"  have  felt  pride  in  the  name.  It 
is  much  more  meaningful  than  "Cleveland",  for  instance,  immortalizing  a 
nonresident  land  speculator,  who  left  quickly,  never  to  return!  Two  versions 
of  how  Cleveland  lost  its  "a":  Factual  —  it  was  omitted  from  a  map  in  1796 
(OHR),  and  the  more  mythological,  it  did  not  fit  onto  an  early  newspaper's 
masthead.  Perhaps  both  are  true! 

1797  —  "Several  beginnings  were  made  .  .  .  under  the  contract,  mostly  on 
the  flats  between  the  ridge  and  the  lake  shore":  1798  JOHN  MORSE  and 
family  arrived  at  the  eastern  boundary:  "He  built  a  good  log  house  on  the 
ridge  .  .  .  girdled  about  20  acres  of  timber  around  it  .  .  .  cleared  3  or  4  acres  on 
the  Hats  near  the  lake  shore,  and  sowed  it  to  wheat  and  grass  seed.  In  due  time 
the  wheat  was  cut  and  secured  in  the  sheaf  in  a  small  log  barn  .  .  .  Notwith- 
standing all  this  labor  Morse  seems  to  have  abandoned  his  land  very  suddenly. 
.  .  ."Thus  arose  a  first  mystery.  "The  wheat  .  .  .  remaining  untouched  in  the 
frail  barn  for  several  years,  while  the  part  sowed  to  grass  for  more  than  ten 
years  furnished  the  whole  township  with  seed"  .  .  .  JOSEPH  BURKE  of 
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Vermont  established  the  FIRST  ACTUAL  domicile  at  "Euclid  Creek"  —  on 
the  "road"  opened  by  the  Connecticut  Land  Company.  That  road  was  EUC- 
LID AVENUE  and  US  20,  known  sometimes  as  the  "Buffalo  Road", 
PLANK  ROAD.  It  was  the  ancient  Indian  trail  along  a  prehistoric  glacial 
beach  and  "could  not  be  traveled  in  a  wagon  without  an  axe  to  remove 
obstructions".  Burke  "obtained  a  little  whiskey  and  opened  a  sort  of  tavern," 
the  first  between  Conneaut  and  Cleveland,  first  of  a  succession  of  inns  or 
hotels  at  Chardon  Road,  and  the  first  business  in  Euclid.  In  1 0  years  he  moved 
to  Lorain  County.  He  died  in  the  War  of  1812  .  .  .JOHN  RUPLE  came  from 
Pennsylvania  to  look  for  land  as  did  John  Shaw  and  Thomas  Mcllrath.  The 
latter  pair  were  to  settle  later  on  the  East  Cleveland  edge  of  the  township, 
however  the  3  were  key  in  the  early  establishment  of  Euclid  township. 

1798  or  9  —  DAVID  DILLE,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Revolution,  from  a 
Virginia  regiment  —  the  real  founder  of  the  community,  built  a  log  cabin  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  creek  with  his  wife  and  5  almost-grown  sons.  They  had  1 4 
more  children,  born  in  Euclid.  Thus,  the  Dilles  were  effectively  EUCLID'S 
FIRST  PERMANENT  SETTLERS.  "DILLE"  dotted  the  maps  and  records 
throughout  the  19th  century.  Several  of  the  children  lived  on  Dille  Street 
(now  Road).  David's  final  home  was  a  large  "framed  house"  (sawed  lumber  of 
clapboard,  considered  elegant  in  those  days)  just  west  of  the  cemetery  above 
Euclid  Avenue. 

1800  —  TRUMBULL  County  created,  it  embraced  the  entire  Western 
Reserve  including  the  Firelands  area,  west  of  the  Cuyahoga,  set  aside  for 
revolutionary  veterans.  12  counties  were  later  carved  out  of  Trumbull.  1803 
-  OHIO,  attaining  more  than  60,000  people  and  a  satisfactory  constitution 
was  admitted  to  the  Union,  17th  STATE,  first  carved  from  the  Northwest 
Territory. 

1804  —  WILLIAM  COLEMAN  arrived,  settled  in  Euclid  —  an  intriguing 
character,  resourceful  and  creative,  "only  23  years  old,  but  blessed  with  a  wife 
and  2  children,  and  little  beside:  his  worldly  goods  consisting  of  a  yoke  of 
oxen,  a  wagon,  a  cow,  and  75  cents  in  money  ...  A  few  neighbors  helped  roll 
up  logs  for  a  cabin,  and  then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coleman  put  on  the  roof  without 
further  assistance."  Coleman's  papers  are  among  the  most  interesting  in  the 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Library.  They  tell  how  after  building  the  cabin  — 
in  order  to  get  a  loan  of  10  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat  for  planting,  he  learned 
in  two  days  how  to  make  fine  Indian  baskets.  In  spite  of  the  accepted  notion 
that  lake  fish  could  not  be  preserved  with  salt,  Coleman  tried  it.  Of  course  it 
worked.  From  then  on  other  frontiersman  were  helped  by  knowing  that  all 
fish  or  meat  could  be  preserved  in  salt  —  a  boon  before  refrigeration.  In  1815 
he  was  named  postmaster  of  Euclid  Creek.  In  1 8 1 7  He  built  the  first  grist  mill 
for  grinding  grain,  thus  he  was  the  first  "industrialist"  in  Euclid.  (LXXV)  In 
1805,  Jacob  Coleman  (Will's  uncle)  settled  in  Euclid. 

1806  —  CUYAHOGA  COUNTY  formed  from  Geauga  County  with 
Cle(a)veland  as  the  seat.  (It  was  not  "organized"  until  1810.)  June  16,  an 
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important  event,  the  1st  military  muster  in  Cleveland  was  the  largest  gather- 
ing of  settlers  ever  held  in  the  Western  Reserve.  Euclid  settler  Joseph  Burke, 
revolutionary  veteran,  acted  as  drum  major.  1807  FIRST  (Presbyterian) 
CHURCH  founded  near  the  western  boundary  of  township.  Deacon  RUPLE 
leader  of  congregation. 

1809  —  EUCLID  recognized  as  OHIO  TOWNSHIP  by  State  General 
Assembly  —  ABRAHAM  BISHOP  settled  on  easterly  ridge.  He  brought 
large  assortment  of  hardware  to  sell,  beginning  another  business.  1810  EUC- 
LID TOWNSHIP  organized  as  Ohio  entity.  Census:  EUCLID  TOWNSHIP 
115;  Cuyahoga  County  -  1459.  Between  1808  and  1815,  EUCLID  was 
reported  to  be  LARGER  and  more  promising  than  CLEVELAND.  Bishop 
sarted  sawmill  on  Euclid  Creek. 

1812  -  WAR  OF  1812  —  False  alarms  regarding  Lake  Erie  battles  and 
landing.  Settlers  temporarily  "felt  themselves  to  be  in  a  peculiarly  dangerous 
condition,  exposed  to  assaults  from  the  British  armed  vessels  on  the  lake  and 
fearing  possible  raids  from  the  Indians  by  land  ...  on  hearing  the  report  .  .  . 
(of)  murderous  progress  down  the  lake,  the  people  hitched  up  their  oxsleds, 
loaded  on  their  families  and  provisions  and  started  eastward.  They  found  the 
Chagrin  River  so  swollen  that  they  could  not  cross  and  were  in  dire  distress 
over  an  extremely  unpleasant  prospect".  The  dependable  William  Coleman 
made  two  scouting  trips  to  Cleveland  and  found  it  was  all  rumor.  "Ere  long 
most  of  the  Euclid  people  returned  to  their  homes,  and  nearly  all  served  at  one 
time  or  another  in  defense  of  the  frontier." 

1813  —  Cleveland  made  the  depot  for  military  supplies  and  troop  rendez- 
vous. Dr.  HAVILLA  FARNSWORTH  arrived  from  Rhode  Island,  first 
physician  in  Euclid  township.  1814,  Cleveland  chartered  village.  BENJAMIN 
DAY  settled  in  Nottingham  area,  as  told  many  years  later  by  his  son.  Dr. 
ROBERT  DAY.  1815  PAUL  P.  CONDIT  opened  a  tavern  "in  a  framed 
house"  slightly  west  of  the  corners.  Shortly  afterward,  ABRAHAM  FARR 
opened  another  at  the  intersection,  the  center  of  settlement.  The  "Creek"  w  as 
the  last  overnight  on  the  trip  from  the  east  coast  to  Cleveland.  William  Gray 
started  a  pottery  on  the  creek.  1817,  William  Coleman  started  his  grist  mill  on 
the  creek,  later  converted  to  a  sawmill.  (LXXV) 

1820  —  EUCLID  BAPTIST  CHURCH  founded,  "officially  recognized  by 
a  council",  David  Dille,  1st  Deacon;  Elder  Hanks,  pastor.  In  1823  "a  framed 
Baptist  Church,  a  framed  schoolhouse  and  a  blockhouse" stood  in  the  hamlet 
according  to  later  memories  of  Mrs.  Cushman,  daughter  oi  William 
Coleman. 

1827  —  OHIO  CANAL  opened.  For  Euclid,  this  ended  anybody's  competi- 
tive notions  about  becoming  THE  metropolis  on  the  lake.  It  cleared  the  way 
for  Cleveland  to  dominate.  But  Euclid  was  established  as  the  tiny  administra- 
tive center  for  the  huge  rural  township  and  an  essential  way  station.  1828, 
Township  divided  into  9  SCHOOL  "DISTRICTS"  by  state  law.  183 
HOUSEHOLDS  counted.  This  was  not  many        when  we  realize  Euclid 
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Township's  25  square  miles  included  some  of  Cleveland  and  East  Cleveland, 
Collamer,  Nottingham,  Collinwood;  Bratenahl,  Cleveland  and  University 
Heights,  South  Euclid,  Lyndhurst,  Richmond  and  Mayfield  Heights;  por- 
tions of  Willowick,  Wickliffe  and  Willoughby.  Stage  coach  route  set  between 
Cleveland  and  Buffalo. 

1836  —  The  first  DeVoe  arrived  (to  occupy  the  later  DeVoe  Avenue)  to 
plant  36  acres  of  vineyards. 

1840  —  LAKE  COUNTY  formed  out  of  parts  of  Cuyahoga  and  Geauga 
Counties  —  the  first  land  subtracted  from  Euclid  township.  William  Treat 
(Trist)  started  shipyard  at  mouth  of  Euclid  Creek,  1845,  moved  to  west  side, 
thus  starting  shipping  industry  there.  Sources  say  shipyard  was  replaced  by  a 
basket  factory.  (Explanations  of  location  conflict.)  Three  stores  and  Farr's 
tavern  at  Euclid  Creek.  A  Mr.  HUSONG,  JAMES  HENDERSHOT  and 
MADISON  SHERMAN  opened  stone  quarries.  Sherman  started  mill  for 
cutting  stone.  (LXXV) 

1842  —  LEONARD  VOORHEES  later  wrote  heatedly  on  the  treatment  of 
poor  and  handicapped:  "POOR  RELIEF  or  CHARITY  was  a  difficult 
problem  and  was  entrusted  to  the  elected  'overseers  of  the  poor'.  Any  person 
or  persons .  .  .  (showing)  evidence  of  poverty  and  (seeming  to  become)  public 
charges  were  served  warrants  .  .  .  and  told  to  depart  at  once.  Tolerance  for . . . 
misfortune  or  mismanagement  enlisted  no  sympathy  .  .  .  officials  were 
charged  to  eliminate"  paupers  and  orphans.  He  offered  as  document  an 
ordinance  committing  an  orphan  boy  of  8  into  indentured  servitude,  the  next 
thing  to  slavery.  This  evidence,  LBV  said,  showed  the  "enlightened  ne- 
cessity for  Child  Labor  Laws  to  come"  referring  to  the  later  state-enforced 
laws.  Shocking  as  these  attitudes  were,  they  were  common  in  the  k'good  old 
days"  of  the  1840's.  Thus  the  "unfortunates"  kept  "moving  on"  until  they 
found  some  luck  or  perished.  Let  us  be  quick  to  add  however  that  those 
"God-fearing"  early  Euclidians'  mores  were  not  different  from  those  of  other 
rural  northerners. 

1843  —  Charles,  the  first  of  the  LARICKS,  a  vintner  from  Wiesbaden, 
Germany,  came  to  the  township  and  settled  in  the  NORTHWOODS  area  at 
the  modern  address,  Benton  Village,  Lake  Shore.  Young  Larick  built  a  log 
cabin  and  sent  for  his  fiance,  Katherine.  They  married  and  had  8  children. 
Larick  family  lore  describes  "LAKE  ERIE'S  WORST  DISASTER"  in  June 
1850,  a  windswept  fire  engulfed  the  ship,  the  "G.P.  Griffith".  It  stuck  on  a 
sandbar  close  to  shore  near  Salt  Works  (Lloyd)  Road.  Loaded  heavily,  about 
140  people  were  drowned,  mostly  immigrants  in  thick  clothing,  wearing 
money  belts  and  who  could  not  swim.  (On  his  tape,  Roy  R.  Larick  tells  his 
great-grandfather's  lurid  story  of  chaos  and  scavenging  by  some  of  the 
neighbors.  The  bell  from  the  ship  was  found  in  the  1960's.  Roy's  maternal 
ancestors,  the  Kents  of  Kent,  came  to  Ohio  in  1807.) 

1847  —  EAST  CLEVELAND  Township  was  formed:  now  some  western- 
most lands  were  removed  from  Euclid  Township.  At  this  time  Cleveland  had 
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grown  to  be  "the  mart  of  the  greatest  grain  growing  state  in  the  Union" 
Growing  prosperity  was  due  to  water  routes  established  with  Erie,  Ohio,  and 
Welland  Canals. 

"BY  1850  —  the  township  was  well-settled  in  all  its  parts,  though  showing 
some  of  the  marks  of  newness  and  roughness."  1852  CLEVELAND. 
PAINESVILLE  and  ASHTABULA  RAILROAD  put  through  Euclid 
Township.  First  hint  of  decisive  change  coming  to  old  EUCLID  CREEK! 
"BY  I860  .  .  .  the  transient  observer  would  never  have  guessed  that  only  40 
years  before  Euclid  was  the  congenial  home  of  deer,  the  bear,  the  wolf  and  the 
deadly  rattlesnake.  All  wore  the  appearance  of  smiling  repose  and  unbounded 
plenty."  (LXXV) 

I860  —  The  CIVIL  WAR.  Lake  Shore  Michigan  and  Southern  RAIL- 
ROAD brought  through  service  from  NEW  YORK  to  CHICAGO.  Euclid 
voters  gave  225  votes  to  Abraham  LINCOLN  and  104  to  his  opponent. 
Steven  Douglas.  15  Euclid  township  families  sent  men  to  fight.  Many  train- 
loads  of  soldiers  and  recruits  passed  through  the  village  during  the  hostilities. 
1861  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  organized,  Rev.  Edward  Har- 
man,  pastor. 

1866  —  DUNCAN  McFARLAND  purchased  a  farm,  where  he  found 
bluestone;  in  1 867  opened  a  quarry  on  east  bank  of  Euclid  Creek.  The  "LOST 
VILLAGE  of  BLUESTONE"  grew  to  a  population  of  400,  a  store,  a  post 
office,  a  temperance  hall,  a  church,  shacks  and  boarding  houses.  (AP)  Blues- 
tone  was  used  in  our  school-museum,  note  especially  the  outer  window  sills  — 
IN  the  next  half  century  GRAPE  CULTURE  developed  quickly,  causing 
need  for  baskets,  dominating  the  township  from  the  heights  to  the  north- 
woods.  Some  good  wines  also  were  eventually  produced  for  the  market  by 
HARMS  and  others.  For  quite  a  long  time  Euclid  shipped  out  more  grapes 
than  any  place  in  the  U.S.  (RRL) 

1867  —  Small  HIGH  SCHOOL  CLASS  organized  at  the  existing  school 
on  School  (North)  Street.  Even  until  1920's  farmers  discouraged  (forbid) 
older  children  to  go  to  school;  their  labor  was  needed.  The  serious  learners, 
like  Charles  Brush,  traveled  to  SHAW  Academy,  East  Cleveland.  These  facts 
account  for  the  smallness  and  irregularity  of  high  school  classes  .  .  .  First 
record  of  Euclid  Township  borrowing  money;  $523.33. 

1876  —  CHARLES  F.  BRUSH  introduced  his  two  great  inventions.  Born 
on  "Brush's  hill"  (Brush  Road)  in  Euclid  in  1840,  he  made  microscopes  as  a 
boy  and  devised  a  plan  for  working  gas  street  lamps.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  became  an  analytical  chemist.  In  1875  his  land- 
mark inventions  were  a  "dynamo  machine"  harnessing  a  regular  electric 
current  to  operate,  for  the  first  time,  street  lamps  and  the  appropriate  lamps 
for  use  on  the  circuits,  both  introduced  76.  He  produced  many  patents,  was 
responsible  for  the  street  car  and  electric  storage  batten  .started  the  Brush 
Electric  Company  of  Cleveland.  An  account  described  him  "a  man  of  com- 
manding presence,  uncommonly  fine  physique";  his  home  as  one  o\  the 
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"palatial  residences  on  millionaire's  row".  For  lighting  Paris'  streets,  Brush 
was  awarded  Chevalier  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor.  We  feel  it  is  an 
oversight  of  history  that  Charles  Brush  stands  in  Thomas  Edison's  shadow. 
He  was  in  fact  a  man  of  brilliance  and  accomplishment,  a  man  for  all  seasons 
-  including  the  late  20th  century.  Intrigued  by  the  possibilities  of  using 
geothermal  (wind-sun)  energy  to  create  electricity,  he  proved  it  when  he 
erected  a  windmill  that  then  operated  the  lights  of  his  home  on  millionaire's 
row.  "Such  men  are  benefactors  beyond  the  power  of  expression!"  said  a 
reporter.  (OHR)  His  official  biographer  was  MARGARET  KNOWLES. 

1877  —  Early  move  officially  to  INCORPORATE  Euclid  as  VILLAGE  of 
the  State  -  -"  for  the  special  purposes".  Action  rescinded  in  1878.  Evidently 
the  citizens  reconsidered  assuming  the  added  burdens  of  a  village  under  the 
Ohio  constitution!  TEMPERANCE  HALL  built  by  subscription  for  the  Cliff 
Division,  #98,  Sons  of  Temperance.  It  was  "used  for  meetings  of  various 
kinds". 

1879  -  "HISTORY  OF  CUYAHOGA  COUNTY"  compiled  by  Crisfield 
Johnson  was  published.  Chapter  LXXV  provided  an  up-to-date  description: 
"The  village  once  known  as  EAST  EUCLID,  or  EUCLID  CREEK,  but 
NOW  MORE  PROPERLY  DESIGNATED  as  EUCLID,  contains  one 
church,  a  fine  school,  two  stores,  one  hotel,  two  blacksmith  shops,  and  about 
30  houses.  It  has  not  grown  very  rapidly  of  late,  finding  a  rival  in  Nottingham, 
another  small  village  which  has  grown  up  since  1852  on  the  Lake  Shore 
Railroad."  (A  1858  map  significantly  showed  this  Nottingham  as  "EUCLID 
DEPOT".  The  Voorhees  home  and  LUIKART  store  were  located  therea- 
bouts.) "A  part  of  the  village  of  Collinwood,  which  has  grown  up  since  the  war 
on  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  is  also  in  Euclid,  the  main  street  of  the  village 
being  on  the  line  between  that  township  and  East  Cleveland." 

1881  -  "NICKEL  PLATE"  —  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO  &  ST  LOUIS 
RAILROAD  built,  two  tracks  through  Euclid,  paralleling  the  Lake  Shore 
line.  This  required  the  REMOVAL  of  graves  from  Euclid's  VILLAGE 
CEMETERY,  originally  implanted  on  a  knoll  north  and  west  of  the  Euclid 
Central  property,  to  the  present  location  above  Euclid  Avenue  at  Grand  Blvd. 
(There  was  protest!)  There  was  no  question  this  railroad  expanded  the  grape 
growers'  prosperity.  Later  Voorhees  recalled  the  scene  in  his  youth,  "A  small 
switchyard  .  .  .  served  the  community  .  . .  Wagons  of  grapes  would  be  lined  up 
along  the  road  for  several  hundred  feet  during  the  busiest  part  of  the  season  . . 
.  Horses  occasionally  bolted  and  spread  grapes  . . .  this  was  real  fun,  especially 
if  a  boy  could  'help.'"  1882  The  tiny  EUCLID  RAILROAD  was  constructed 
to  carry  lumber  from  the  sawmills  and  rock  from  Bluestone  down  to  the 
Nickel  Plate.  Still  in  use  about  1960,  it  ran  along  a  creek  bounding  modern 
Euclid's  Indian  Hills  subdivision,  next  to  a  southeasterly  pocket  of  Cleveland. 
(Euclid  shares  no  borders  with  East  Cleveland,  as  one  might  expect!)  1883 
ELECTION  REFERENDUM,  to  tax  LIQUOR  traffic,  yes:  32/  5;  to  prohibit 
intoxicating  liquors,  yes:  167/ 10.  Euclid  became  officially  a  "dry"commun- 
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ity.  "However,  most  every  farmer  made  (his)  own  wines  .  .  .  good  Catawba, 
aged  properly,  loosen(ed)  the  tongues  of  politically-minded  visitors"  at  the 
senior  Voorhees  home. 

1884  —  "The  POOR  were  still  being  treated  without  due  respect  for  causes 
or  results,  but  at  last  they  were  given  some  consideration".  Humane  LBV  gave 
examples  where  the  township  assumed  obligations  to  hospitalize  the  injured 
or  the  insane,  and  for  paying  burial  fees  for  the  indigent.  The  "kindness",  he 
noted,  was  merely  "conformity  to  STATE  LAWS"! 

1890,  92  —  New  state  laws  transferred  part  CONTROL  of  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  to  township  Boards  of  Education,  gave  them  the  right  to  employ 
superintendents.  There  were  now  1 1  districts  in  the  Township.  District  #8  at 
Richmond  and  Mayfield  was  known  as  EUCLIDVILLE.  The  "Little  Red 
Schoolhouse"  there  was  built  in  1866.  It  has  been  moved  away  from  the 
corner  but  is  still  there,  headquarters  for  the  South  Euclid  Historical  Society. 
After  our  "authentic"  Euclid  village  was  organized,  the  teacher  there  antici- 
pated confusion  possible  in  continuing  to  call  that  southerly  place  "Euclid- 
ville".  She  held  a  contest  among  the  pupils  to  rename  their  location.  A  boy 
submitted  the  winner,  °Lyndhurst".  (AP) 

1894  -  EUCLID  TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOL  was  built  on  NORTH 
(School)  STREET  next  to  the  older  grade  school  (from  the  1860's).  It  was 
chartered  1896;  EVERETT  L.  ABBEY  employed  as  superintendent,  first  6 
graduates  in  1897;  curriculum  revised  in  1898.  This  building,  extensively 
renovated  and  dedicated  as  the  EUCLID  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
MUSEUM  on  May  1 2,  1 984!  A  petition  to  build  a  new  TOWN  HALL  across 
the  street,  not  to  exceed  $4000,  was  rejected  by  the  voters  8 1  /  60  in  April.  The 
township  Board  nevertheless  transferred  $2000  from  the  poor  fund  and  asked 
for  bids  for  labor  and  materials.  The  bid  was  let  to  William  Carter  on  August 
22.  ("So  much  for  democracy!"  implied  Dr.  Voorhees,  tongue-in-cheek.) 

1900  —  Derailment  of  New  York  Central  train  in  Euclid  ...  At  about  this 
time  the  last  segment  of  PLANK  ROAD  on  Euclid  Avenue  disappeared. 
These  roads  were  built  by  the  authority  of  the  state  by  private  "investors". 
They  originally  provided  easier  travel  than  dirt  roads  which  were  disastrous 
during  rain.  The  owners  operated  TOLL  GATES.  The  last  gate  was  at  EAST 
212th  STREET.  WILLIAM  HAZEN,  son  of  Dr.  Hazen,  manned  the  gate  for 
years,  as  did  one  of  his  brothers.  William  had  lost  an  arm  when  as  a  boy  in 
1865.  He  and  some  others  were  "fooling  around"  the  LINCOLN  FUNERAL 
TRAIN  while  it  was  waiting  in  the  Collinwood  Yards  for  the  president's 
casket  at  Public  Square.  A  cannon  fired  accidentally  hurting  several  of  them. 
(RDH  —  Harry  Knuth  also  told  of  an  uncle  being  maimed.) 

1903  —  EUCLID  incorporated  as  a  VILLAGE.  The  vote  was  a  scant 
majority:  for  130,  against  126!  H.  S.  P1CKANDS.  mayor,  lived  on  Chardon 
Hill  at  location  of  ST.  JOSEPH  HOME.  Salary  SlOa  year.  Hewasa  partner 
in  Pickands,  Mather  Co.,  mining  &  shipping;  director  Union  Trust.  Empire 
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Steel,  Interlake  Steamship,  Perry  Iron  Co.  (Nottingham  had  beaten  Euclid  to 
incorporation  in  1899  on  a  2nd  try,  1st  failed  on  a  technicality.) 

1905  —  POPULATION  GROWTH,  easily  illustrated  by  the  SCHOOLS' 
RECORDS:  In  1905  HOMER  RANKIN  became  superintendent.  That  year 
there  were  220  boys  and  194  girls  in  the  system.  In  1908  when  the  go-getting, 
innovative  JOEL  C.  OLDT  succeeded,  there  were  261  boys  and  257  girls. 
No-so-old  North  Street  high  school  was  quickly  outgrown  —  despite  the  low 
numbers  of  actual  graduates.  By  1911  the  School  Board  was  letting  bids  for 
two  schools,  one  to  be  grades  1-12,  "CENTRAL",  still  in  the  old  village 
location,  facing  up  North  Street  from  Chardon.  The  "twinlike"  school  would 
be  in  the  northwoods  near  the  "SHORE",  grades  5  to  12.  216  bids  came  in, 
won  by  a  Lorain  firm.  A  $100,000  bond  issue!  In  1916  the  new  schools  were 
already  crowded.  A  substantial  number  of  students  from  outlying  Euclid 
township  (which  continued  to  exist)  still  attended  these  fine  schools,  tuition 
$2  a  month  elementary,  $3  high  school,  to  continue  for  many  years.  Village 
census,  1910:  1953. 

1911  —  The  KNUTH  family  established  its  greenhouse  within  early  village 
confines.  The  whole  family,  especially  their  mother,  worked  "like  a  man"  for 
its  success.  Women  workers  came  out  by  trolley  from  "neighborhoods"  in 
Cleveland.  One  had  a  baby  in  the  field  one  day,  returned  to  work  the  next. 
(HJK)  Corner  now  called  "stop  10". 

The  "TEENS"  -  "LIFE  IN  EUCLID  WAS  ANYTHING  BUT  ROU- 
TINE, fun  for  young  people  centered  around  outdoor  sports  and  nature. 
Horse  racing  on  St.  Clair  Street,  just  east  of  Cut  Road  (200th  Street)  was  a 
summer  Sunday  morning  event  that  brought  out  sizeable  crowds.  However 
the  danger  of  depleting  the  church  attendance  soon  brought  council  to  legally 
prohibit  horse  racing  in  Euclid."  (LBV)  HARRY  J.  KNUTH  told  of  the 
golden  days  swimming  in  the  4  or  5  1 0-foot  deep  holes  in  the  area  and  the  old 
icehouse  nearby.  Enough  ice  could  be  cut  to  cool  the  grapes  in  transport  in  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  summer.  Also,  how  much  more  of  a  river  the  old  creek  was 
before  it  was  rudely  "engineered"this  way  and  that  for  building  and  transpor- 
tation needs  .  .  .  There  are  lots  of  stories  of  toboganning  on  Chardon  Hill. 
ARTHUR  SCHWARTZ  told  how  boys  made  sleds  from  cheeseboxes.  He 
recalled  a  thrilling  evening,  as  he  was  skimming  down,  he  looked  up  to  see  the 
new  village  arc  lights  go  on  for  the  first  time.  How  "dazzlingly  they  lighted  the 
snow!"  Those  lights,  invented  by  CHARLES  BRUSH,  had  earlier  caused  a 
sensation  first  lighting  Public  Square  in  1879  (One  such  light  has  been  newly 
mounted  in  our  school-museum).  THE  NORTHWOODS  area  began  to 
change  with  developmental  building.  The  lake's  marvellous  recreation  poten- 
tial attracted  hotels,  amusement  parks,  estates  of  the  rich  —  Euclid  Beach, 
Willow  Beach,  Maplewood  Beach  Hotel  (at  222).  The  last,  built  before  1900, 
burned  in  the  20s.  The  canny  farmer,  grandfather  Larick,  built  a  whole 
community  of  cottages,  as  did  some  of  the  neighbors. 
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1914  —  Spanking  new  Euclid  CENTRAL,  graduated  its  first  class.  lirst  to 
have  a  banquet,  prom,  party,  class  night.  (Voorhees'data  indicates  there  were 
fewer  SHORE  graduates  included  in  the  fun.  But  the  two  schools  at  opposite- 
ends  of  town  promoted  a  monumental  rivalry,  especially  in  sports.)  Two 
grads  went  on  to  college,  Neva,  daughter  of  J.  C.  Oldt,  and  Arthur  Schwartz, 
son  of  German  immigrants,  later  to  become  an  area  educator.  They  had  been. 
until  "seniors",  schooled  on  old  NORTH  STREET  —  an  end  was  marked  oi 
our  building's  career  in  learning,  plunging  it  into  a  checkered  existence  as  a 
dwelling  place.  (Now  the  museum  function  restores  it  to  knowledge.) 

1908  -  1920  —  LOUIS  HARMS  mayor  ( 1904-14)  "The  people  seemed  to 
recognize  their  strength  by  ballot  and  quite  suddenly  .  .  .  demanded  cinder 
sidewalks,  stone  walks,  paved  roads,  gas,  lighted  streets,  water,  weed  elimina- 
tion, and  such  .  .  .  needed  to  keep  Euclid  in  a  class  with  East  Cleveland  and 
Cleveland  Heights."  (LBV)  1914-1920  RALPH  LATHROP  FILLER. 
Mayor,  was  secretary  of  Cleveland  Commercial  Company.  After  his  mayoral 
term  he  organized  his  own  company,  an  agency  selling  industrial  chemicals. 
was  director  of  Ohio  Mutual  Savings  and  Loan  and  Guardian  Trust  Co.: 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1916-17.  He  was  an 
incorporator  of  Euclid  Village,  a  council  member  8  years,  chairman  of 
zoning.  Col.  D.  H.  POND  was  mayor  1916-21  (1917-18,  Local  sources  deal 
negligibly  with  effects  of  World  War  I.)  1919,  Roosevelt  School  opened.  150 
pupils;  Noble  School,  140.  1920  —  Euclid  population,  3.363. 

1921  -  1925  —  Mayoral  term  of  CHARLES  ZIMMERMAN.  Changes  in 
the  times  were  shown  in  such  Village  improvements  as  new  main  sewer 
system,  disposal  plant,  incinerator,  fire  station,  Euclid  Avenue  widened  to  its 
present  width,  all  "accomplished  though  sometimes  at  an  expensive  pre- 
mium" (LBV)  The  milestone  of  the  administration  "was  the  passing  o(  the 
ZONING  ORDINANCE,  which  was  immediately  challenged.  The  ease. 
AMBLER  vs  EUCLID,  ran  the  gamut  of  the  courts,  reached  the  US  Supreme 
Court  where  it  was  upheld  as  constitutional."  The  ordinance  became  a  model 
for  municipalities  all  over  the  country.  Upson  School  was  built.  Village 
schools1  population,  2500. 

1926  —  Beginning  a  decade  when  the  total  population  multiplied  b\  five, 
simultaneous  with  CHARLES  R.  ELY'S  controversial  mayoralty.  Available 

biography  stressed  his  scientific  interests:  Fellow  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Institute  of  Chemists.  Instructors  o\  the  Deaf. 
Entomological  Societies  of  America  and  of  Washington  (president  1916-17). 
He  campaigned  to  abolish  the  "fee  system",  to  employ  full-time  engineering 
workers  (Mayor  Giunta's  father  later  worked  in  the  department).  INDl  S- 
TRIAL  EXPANSION.  "The  land  between  the  railroads  was  ideal."  and  it 
was  becoming  too  valuable  for  vineyards,  especially  since  problems  with 
grape  blight  had  ruined  some  farmers.  "The  council  adopted  a  liberal  poliq 
to  encourage  prospective  companies."  (LBV) 
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1927  -  With  Col.  CHARLES  A.  LINDBERGH'S  solo  flight  to  Paris,  an 
event  comparing  with  the  flights  to  the  moon,  a  Euclid  inventor  received 
recognition  in  aircraft.  CARL  E.  KLAMM  of  Euclid  invented  a  revolution- 
ary leak-proof  gasoline  and  oil-line  tube-fitting  placed  by  Ryan  Aircraft  in  the 
high-wing  monoplane,  "The  Spirit  of  St  Louis".  The  fittings  were  made  by 
Parker  Appliance.  Cleveland. 

THE  TWENTIES:  The  community  was  becoming  more  balanced  at  both 
extremes,  with  the  increasing  growth  near  Shore  school.  Note  architecture 
(i.e.,  "mock-Tudor"  and  "Dutch  colonial")  building  in  progress  in  cities 
everywhere  at  the  1929  Stock  Market  crash,  many  lost.  Yet  in  the  old 
northwoods  much  was  still  rural  and/ or  recreation-oriented.  The  SHORE 
LINE  CARS,  the  electric  interurban  along  Lake  Shore,  endured  from  1896 
until  1926,  "done  in",  in  part  no  doubt  by  the  erstwhile  postwar  prosperity 
and  people  buying  the  Model  T. 

The  taped  memoirs  of  ROY  R.  LARICK  give  us  a  feeling  of  the  times  along 
the  "always  beautiful  lake".  200  people  skating  on  the  ice  on  a  winter  Sunday 
afternoon!  Family  tales  of  days  when  fishing  was  so  easy  the  catches  could  be 
raked  into  the  boats  and  sturgeon  catches  were  used  for  fertilizer.  The 
mothers'  gym  class  at  Shore  High,  middy  blouses  and  serge  bloomers.  It  is 
easy  to  visualize  young  Roy  waiting  for  his  bundle  of  newspapers  to  be  tossed 
down  from  a  high,  speeding  trolley  car.  He  has  said  he  was  not  wearing  stylish 
knickers.  We  viewed  photos  of  the  prestigious  ALBERT  HENN,  dressed  as 
gentlemen  then  did  for  golf,  in  knickers  and  required  argyle  socks.  Mr.  Henn 
was  co-founder  of  NATIONAL  ACME  COMPANY,  a  result  of  the  inven- 
tion of  an  industrially  important  screw  machine.  Henn  bought  a  spread  of 
land  that  is  now  SIMS  PARK,  but  more  than  that:  5  houses  including 
cottages  and  an  authentic  log  cabin.  He  built  the  Tudor-derivative  "manor- 
house"  for  himself.  In  the  80's  it  is  headquarters  for  the  Recreation  Depart- 
ment and  has  been  designated  the  RUTH  CRAMER  CENTER  (to  honor  a 
long-time  local  recreation  member).  Time  and  the  Depression  —  the  property 
reverted  to  the  city.  For  a  while  the  School  Board  was  headquartered  there. 

The  Henns'  eminent  neighbor,  familiarly  known  as  the  "Ambassador": 
CARMI  A.  THOMPSON  was  first  of  all  a  leader  in  national  Republican 
politics.  He  had  served  as  TREASURER  of  the  United  States  and  SECRE- 
TARY of  the  INTERIOR  under  President  TAFT.  During  this  term,  he  was 
extremely  influential  in  the  creation  of  the  BUREAU  of  NATIONAL 
PARKS,  authorized  by  Congress  in  1912.  He  ran  for  GOVERNOR  of  OHIO 
in  1922,  losing  by  16,000  votes.  President  Coolidge  sent  him  "with  a  good  deal 
of  fanfare"  to  the  Philippines  to  study  problems  and  unrest  there.  On  his 
return  Thompson  did  not  recommend  the  promised  independence  for  the 
troublesome  Islands  that  we  had  gained  in  the  Spanish  American  War.  He  did 
outline  certain  reforms  needed  there.  (Encyclopedia  Britannica)  The  Thomp- 
son property  was  later  bought  by  Ben  Zevin  of  World  Publishing. 
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1929  —  The  old  TOWN  HALL  BURNED.  "Only  at  great  risk  were  the 
records  saved."  (LBV)  The  Depression's  start  seemed  to  signal  other  more 
impressive  beginnings.  It  did  not  stop  the  surge  that  grew  industrial  Euclid. 
CHASE  BRASS  and  COPPER  COMPANY  came  to  Euclid.  It  wasjoined  in 
1932  by  ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH  bringing  the  largest  indus- 
trial building  project  in  the  country  during  the  era. 

1930  —  With  a  population  of  12,751,  Euclid  skipped  the  status  ol  town  and 
was  incorporated  by  the  State  of  Ohio  as  a  CTI  Y. 

1931  —  "EUCLID",  an  identifying  name  with  world-wide  recognition 
factor!  It  is  significant  to  trace  the  growth  of  a  business  which  innovated  and 
dominated  its  field  —  the  manufacture  of  essential  road-building  equipment. 
In  1889,  in  Wickliffe,  G.  A.  ARMINGTON,  M. I. T.  graduate  and  instructor 
at  Case  Institute  of  Technology,  organized  his  "Crane  and  Hoist"  company. 
The  prosperous  concern  was  moved  to  Euclid  in  1910,  renamed  EUCLID 
CRANE  AND  HOIST.  In  the  course  of  time  it  produced  the  increasingly 
huge  scrapers,  tractors,  wagons,  trucks  with  pneumatic  tires  to  be  vitally  in 
demand  throughout  the  modern  world.  In  193 1  the  Armingtons  incorporated 
a  2nd  entity,  EUCLID  ROAD  MACHINERY.  In  1942  the  War  Production 
Board  would  recognize  the  equipment  as  absolutely  required  for  the  military 
effort.  Thus  manufacture  was  expanded  through  the  War  and  gave  the 
company  an  added  advantage  in  peace,  with  no  need  for  "reconversion"  of  the 
factories.  Those  years  were  ones  of  further  expansion  both  here  and  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  General  Motors  acquired  "EUCLID"  in  1953,  and  more 
recently  British-German  Daimler-Benz  have  purchased  it.  "Euclid"  products 
continue  to  be  shipped  in  American  ships  from  the  International  Port  of 
Cleveland  to  Yugoslavia,  Asia  —  "Eucs"  around  the  whole  globe. 

THE  THIRTIES:  While  growth  detailed  above  showed  Euclid  growing 
even  during  the  Depression,  the  market  for  all  products  was  terribly  small. 
Both  the  firms  and  the  City  lacked  funds.  Taxes  could  not  be  paid.  The 
municipality  accrued  a  great  deal  of  property  (as  it  had  before  in  the  wake  of 
crop  disease),  not  useful  at  the  time.  The  City  found  it  necessary  to  issue  its 
own  money,  a  scrip  paid  to  employees  and  welfare  recipients  under  the 
authority  of  the  County  Auditor.  New  Deal,  federally-aided  works  were 
necessary  in  Euclid  as  everywhere.  The  Works  Projects  Administration  pro- 
duced the  new  City  Hall  (1934)  and  Euclid  Park  Clubhouse.  The  grounds 
around  the  clubhouse  were  designed  by  the  daughter-in-law  of  Albert  Henn. 
Both  Mrs.  Henn  and  her  husband  were  educated  in  horticulture  and  lands- 
cape design  at  Cornell  University.  Mrs.  Henn  was  also  Librarian  at  the 
Garden  Center  of  Greater  Cleveland.  Mr.  Harry  Stein  administered  the  Park, 
which  was  declared  "a  garden  spot"  of  Greater  Cleveland.  In  the  midthirties  a 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camp  was  constructed  at  Highland  and  Euclid 
(back  in  the  old  village!)  The  young  men  worked  on  the  rugged  strip  along 
Euclid  Creek,  acquired  around  1920  by  the  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Park 
System.  It  extended  from  Anderson  Road  to  Euclid  Avenue,   lhev  tilled  in 
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quarries,  reinforced  banks,  constructed  roads  —  erased  the  depredations  of  a 
century  —  and  did  all  the  necessary  things  to  create  the  beautiful  Euclid  Creek 
Reservation.  Another  building  designed  and  erected  then  was  the  wonderful 
"ART  DECO"  hide-away  home  of  the  nationally-acclaimed  artist,  the 
enamelist,  KENNETH  F.  BATES.  On  his  tape,  Bates  tells  how  he  found 
Euclid  an  ideal  place  to  raise  and  school  his  3  children.  He  has  been  a  leading 
member  of  Hope  Congregational  Church,  which  he  calls  "my  little  church". 
He  is  a  craftsman,  author,  and  lecturer.  His  three  best-selling  books  and  his 
enameling  work  are  known  around  the  world.  He  has  been  instructor  in 
design  and  enameling  at  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Art  for  more  than  40  years 
(1975).  An  ardent  horticulturist,  he  has  studied  gardens  and  enameling  in 
Spain,  France,  Holland,  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  has  brought  back 
exotic  plants  from  Africa.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  Kenneth  Sims. 

1937  —  Now  we  come  to  an  issue  which,  in  the  course  of  this  study,  we  have 
found,  has  not  died  —  the  controversy  surrounding  the  REFORM  MOVE- 
MENT in  local  government.  Clearly  evidenced  by  the  phenomenon  of  slot 
machines  "in  front  of  every  store  and  gas  station"  (RRL,  HJK,  others).  The 
drive  for  change  grew  up  around  a  young  lawyer,  born  in  Lima,  schooled  in 
Medina,  son  of  a  minister,  KENNETH  J.  SIMS.  It  was  a  nonpartisan 
(bipartisan)  COALITION  GROUP  whose  aim  was  to  end  a  regime  that 
Coalitionists  declared  in  advertising  was  frankly  and  blatantly  "corrupt" 
With  the  encouragement  of  his  father,  young  Harry  Knuth  joined  the  ticket. 
(Knuth  would  serve  as  Council  President  for  25  years  and  succeed  Sims  as 
mayor  in  1971.)  The  tumultuous  campaign  was  hugely  successful  and  glee- 
fully reported  in  the  metropolitan  newspapers,  resulting  in  "a  landslide".  (The 
Press).  "The  women  did  it!"  Knuth  said,  "They  went  from  door  to  door, 
determined  to  remove  the  slot  machines  and  every  kind  of  vice  there  was!" 
The  success  of  the  Coalition  is  now  an  old  —  and  often  recalled  —  story, 
described  as  a  kind  of  "deliverance".  However,  the  rebuttal  for  Mayor  Ely  is 
still  heard.  Much  progress  did  occur  during  his  12  years,  the  transformation 
of  a  rural  village  to  an  industrial  town,  the  building  of  adequate  sewers,  roads, 
a  bus  system,  civic  recreation,  a  new  City  Hall.  Ely's  election  brochure, 
"Euclid  —  A  PROGRESSIVE  CITY"  begins,  "Myself  and  my  associates 
offer  as  a  platform  ...  the  continuation  of  a  determined  effort  to  build  the 
city."  They  were  responsible  for  the  decision  to  shift  the  locus  of  activity  from 
old  "Euclid  Creek"  to  the  centralized  location  on  East  222nd  Street.  He  was 
very  proud  of  being  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  New  Deal  Housing  legisla- 
tion whereby  72  new  houses  had  been  built  "at  a  cost  of  one  half  million 
dollars  and  increasing  the  City  income  by  $12,000".  Outside  of  the  officially 
nonpartisan  municipal  arena  both  Ely,  who  used  the  label  "Independent", 
and  Sims,  "Coalition",  were  Republicans.  Charles  Ely  unsuccessfully  chal- 
lenged Sims  in  1941  and  1943.  In  30  years  residency  here  this  neutral  observer 
continuously  noted  a  popular  consensus,  as  voiced  by  Arthur  Schwartz, 
"Kenny  Sims  turned  it  into  a  really  good  city!"  There  was  much  in  store  for 
him  to  do.  The  population  in  1940  was  17,538. 
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1941  —  "Defense",  then  WORLD  WAR  II  production  fostered  expansion 
of  firms  already  in  Euclid  and  arrival  of  many  new  ones.  In  1941.  THOMP- 
SON PRODUCTS  came  out  from  Cleveland.  Like  all  of  the  large  essential 
industries  it  became  ever-expanding  and  kept  changing  its  name:  TAPCO. 
Thompson  Aircraft  Products  Co.;  TRW,  Thompson  Ramo  Wooldridge. 
Continuing  through  the  decade,  FISHER  BODY,  WHITE  MOTORS.  THE 
AUSTIN  COMPANY.  By  1949  the  tax  valuation  was  $102,855,837.  In  1951 
both  RELIANCE  and  LINCOLN  ELECTRIC  COMPANIES  were  operat- 
ing here. 

1943  —  It  has  been  asserted  many  times  that  Euclid  then  became  the 
fastest-growing  city  in  the  nation.  (RRL).  History  since  1900  had  been  very 
much  a  story  of  ALMOST  IMPOSSIBLY  ACCELLERATED  GROWTH, 
but  nothing  matched  the  strain  of  the  wartime  demands  upon  the  community. 
The  sheer  number  of  persons  moving  in  caused  dislocations  and  inadequacy 
in  housing,  utility  services,  traffic,  police  and  fire  protection.  Again  help  came 
from  the  federal  government,  Mayor  Sims1  administration  called  upon  the 
Federal  Housing  Agency,  under  the  Lanham  Act.  The  Defense  Housing 
Agency  surveyed  the  situation.  The  result  was  two  programs:  500  units  on 
East  200th,  EUCLID  HOMES,  and  800  on  Babbitt,  LAKE  SHORE  VIL- 
LAGE. Many  new  residents  were  young  women,  whose  husbands  were  in 
service,  who  in  their  turn  were  flooding  into  the  factories. 

1944  —  With  the  influx  of  many  women  with  young  families,  the  inade- 
quate school  space  was  most  acutely  felt.  Mothers  were  literally  "in  the 
service"  making  the  tools  to  win  the  war.  The  glaring  problem  was  lack  of  care 
for  their  preschool  children.  Again,  a  federal  government  impetus  under  the 
Lanham  Act  offered  the  solution.  Preschools  were  created  in  combination 
with  emergency  housing.  In  Euclid  this  service  was  outstandingly  achieved  in 
the  EUCLID  DAY  CARE  CENTER.  HAZEL  GAUCH,  a  successful  busi- 
nesswoman, was  selected  to  organize  the  center  at  Briardale.  Mrs.  Gauch's 
(now  O'Brien)  results  as  both  director  and  head  teacher  were  remarkable. 
(Her  tape  is  among  the  most  factually  useful  at  the  EPL:  it  is  also  most 
touchingly  human.)  Of  the  countless  such  centers  in  the  country.  Euclid's  was 
the  one  celebrated  in  a  22  minute  film,  "MOTHER  MUST  WORK".  Alter 
the  war  Mrs.  Gauch  was  among  the  first  to  understand  that,  despite  the  dn\  e 
of  economists  and  opinion  makers  to  get  women  out  o\~  industry  and  into  the 
home,  continually  changing  life-styles  and  patterns  would  make  main 
women's  need  to  work  constant.  Good  Day  Care  would  always  be  required. 
Currently  Euclid  Day  Care,  located  now  at  Hope  Congregational  Church,  is 
directly  descended  from  the  wartime  project. 

1946  —  The  war  established  Euclid's  magnificent  industrial  complex  as  an 
enviable  development:  It  enhanced  the  local  TAX  DUPl  IC  AIT.  making 
finance  oi  "SUPERIOR  SERVICES"  and  "EXCELLENCE  in  EDUCA- 
TION" quite  painless  to  the  citizen-taxpayers.  They  had  "advantages"  over 
their  neighbors  in  unindustriali/ed  suburbs.  Thus  Euclid  finally  attained  all 
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the  elements  of  a  balanced,  independent  community!  After  resources  flowed 
back  into  the  civilian  economy,  demands  for  every  product  multiplied  as  the 
apex  of  the  heavy-industrial  era  approached.  (By  1969  there  were  146  indus- 
tries in  Euclid.)  Meanwhile  all  the  vacant  land  reserved  under  zoning  for 
HOUSING  was  rapidly  developed.  A  look  at  the  neighborhoods  in  1984 
reveals  definite  patterns  in  the  1950's  building.  Large-scale  programs  (rather 
repetitive,  but  classic,  neat  and  tidy  models)  sprouted  in  areas  closer  to  the 
industrial  stip,  while  the  older  extremes,  in  the  north  near  the  lake,  and  in  the 
south  on  the  hills,  that  other  suburbs  call  "the  heights",  grew  at  a  slower,  more 
individualistic  pace.  Here  too,  the  two  nationally  popular  types,  the  "ranch", 
and  its  successor,  the  "trilevel",  predominated.  With  all  the  land  used  up,  the 
question  occurs,  DID  Euclid  ever  regret  incorporating  such  a  small  portion  of 
old  Euclid  township  into  the  village  of  1903? 

1950  —  FORESIGHT  of  superintendents  in  the  20's  and  30's:  SCHOOL 
properties  were  acquired  and  reserved  throughout  the  city.  In  1946,  a  bond 
issue  was  passed  to  build  the  one  great  EUCLID  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
in  the  developing  civic  center  on  East  222nd  Street.  Opened  in  the  fall  of  1 949, 
it  graduated  its  first  class  in  June,  1950.  Shore  and  Central  became  Junior 
High  Schools;  a  third.  Forest  Park,  was  added  soon.  Mainly  during  the 
superintendancy  of  WILLIAM  G.  FORDYCE  a  most  ambitious  program  of 
elementary  school  building  took  place,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Russell  Erwine, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Glenbrook,  Memorial  Park,  BESSIE  F. 
WELLS  (Bessie  Sherman  Wells  began  teaching  in  Euclid  before  1920.  She 
became  principal  of  Noble  School)  and  Indian  Hills.  Under  the  popular 
SPARTOCO  DI  BIASIO  (SPARKY)  the  last  addition  to  the  school  plant, 
the  new  Euclid  Central,  was  built  back  in  old  village,  but  now  facing  Euclid 
Avenue  at  the  foot  of  Chardon  Road;  the  football  field  covering  up  part  of  the 
course  of  the  rousing  old  creek  (Memoirs  of  Rollin  D.  Hazen,  ENJ,  1976). 

1952  -  EUCLID-GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  founded  in  Glenville  in  1907, 
erected  a  new  building  at  East  185th  and  the  lake.  It  was  administered  for 
many  years  to  follow  by  JAY  COLLINS  of  one  of  the  Euclid's  "old  settlers". 
The  1970's  saw  a  large  expansion  at  the  hospital,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  two 
women's  boards  —  the  JUNIOR  and  the  SENIOR.  (PD)  The  educational 
challenges  at  the  end  of  the  50's,  aroused  by  the  Soviet  "victory"  with  Sputnik, 
were  articulated  vigorously  by  a  new  School  Board  member,  MARY  K. 
KING.  Early  on,  Mrs.  King  seemingly  took  a  somewhat  adversarial  approach 
toward  administration  and  fellow  board  members.  Her  efforts  were  sup- 
ported by  continuous  reelection.  At  her  death  in  1982,  she  was  still  serving  on 
the  Board.  Mrs.  King  asserted  in  her  last  campaign  that  most  of  her  ideas  had 
been  satisfactorily  adopted  by  the  system.  In  1959,  the  Board  of  Education 
moved  out  of  "the  HENN  house"  into  the  new  Fordyce  building  between 
Euclid  Senior  High  School  and  the  EPL.  This  was  the  first  organizational 
season  for  the  Euclid  PONY  LEAGUE,  founded  by  STAN  MINOTAS  and 
BUD  DAVISON.  The  latter  is  now  Commissioner.  (1984)  (WJT) 


1953  —  The  Veterans'  Memorial  Monument  erected  at  City  Hall  by  city 
administration  and  the  JOINT  VETERANS'  COUNCIL.  (WJT) 

1958  —  The  EPL,  Euclid  Public  Library,  moved  into  its  new  quarters. 
sharing  its  driveway  with  the  City  Hall.  The  Library  had  come  far  under  the 
excellent  leadership  of  Miss  AVIS  LANE.  It  was  first  organized  out  ol  the 
two  County  Library  Branches  at  Euclid  Central  and  Shore  Schools  in  1935. 
Each  school  in  the  Euclid  system  is  served  by  the  Library.  It  passed  its  first 
5-year  levy  in  1947.  The  SIMS  ADMINISTRATION  provided  services  to  a 
demanding  modern  community  in  this  period,  building  many  IMPROVE- 
MENTS --  Police  and  Fire  Stations,  lighted  recreation  areas,  swimming 
pools,  the  ice  rink,  the  City  Incinerator;  in  the  70's  his  successors  saw  the  new 
wastewater  treatment  plant  completed.  It  was  necessary  environmental!}. 
though  it  had  to  mar  the  "front"  of  Euclid  Park. 

1960  —  We  have  searched  the  sources  to  find  for  Euclid  women  then- 
deserved  place  in  the  community's  history.  We  discover  the  preeminent  one. 
so  far,  was  Dean  MARGARET  JOHNSON.  Born  in  Cleveland,  daughter  of 
a  clergyman,  sister  of  better-known  Lucia  (Johnson)  Bing,  Margaret  gradu- 
ated from  Flora  Stone  Mather  College,  WRU.  In  the  1920's  Margaret  accom- 
panied Miss  Belle  Sherwin  to  Washington  for  her  period  as  president  of  the 
LEAGUE  of  WOMEN  VOTERS,  U.S.  Young  Margaret  was  executive 
secretary.  On  her  return  she  entered  WRU's  School  of  Applied  Social  Scien- 
ces (SASS),  emerging  its  first  graduate.  She  stayed  to  teach  and  became  dean. 
She  guided  the  school  through  the  "heyday"  of  its  influence  and  the  building 
of  its  headquarters.  During  the  40's  she,  with  her  retired  father  and  sister 
Helen  (executive  secretary  to  Vernon  Stouffer)  moved  into  a  charming  house 
on  their  "Glenridge-In"  —  the  untravelled,  quiet  section  of  that  lovely  road 
overlooking  Euclid  Creek  Reservation.  In  1960  Margaret  Johnson  retired 
with  rare  honors,  "Dean  and  Professor  Emeritus".  In  her  retirement  she 
resumed  her  LWV  activity  "on  the  local  level",  in  Euclid.  She  assisted  on 
community  studies,  finance,  and  voter  service  tasks.  A  whole  LWVE  genera- 
tion and  their  families  were  inspired  by  her  wit  and  wisdom.  She  remains  a 
powerful  role  model. 

1963  —  COLLEGE  LEVEL  courses  were  first  offered  in  Euclid  class- 
rooms. The  early  extension  arrangement  was  with  KENT  STATE  UNIVER- 
SITY. After  the  development  of  Fenn  College  into  CLEVELAND  ST  A  1  E 
UNIVERSITY  the  classes  were  provided  by  CSU  at  Euclid  Senior  High 
School.  Simultaneously  the  three-campus  CUYAHOGA  COUNTY  COM- 
MUNITY COLLEGE  (Tri-C)and  its  Lakeland  counterpart  bloomed.  These 
institutions'  availability  and  the  baby-boom  crowding  o(  ESH  eventually 
ended  Euclid's  posthighschool  program.  Meanwhile  Vocational  programs,  as 
mandated  by  the  state,  were  expanded  as  was  the  ESH  building  to  house 
them,  a  second  gym.  a  little  theater  and  a  planetarium.  (Completed  in  the  70*s) 
Partly  resulting  from  the  advanced  placement  program  emphasis  ESH  was 
sending  students  in  increasing  numbers  to  the  nation's  finest  colleges. 
hundreds  regularly  to  Ohio  universities. 
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1965  —  As  Euclid's  last  open  spaces  were  consumed,  the  next  direction 
builders  looked  was  UP!  The  result  was  4  "complexes",  an  impressive  accum- 
ulation of  HIGH-RISE  APARTMENTS  on  eastern  Lake  Shore  Boulevard, 
originally  initiated  by  MILT  MILLER  and  MRS.  WILLIAM  GLEITZ(PD) 
completed  in  the  mid  70's.  These  facilities  signal  demographic  (people) 
change  for  Euclid.  They  accomodate  single  persons  and  couples,  profession- 
als, more  typical  urbanites.  (In  1969  40%  of  Euclid  residents  worked  in 
Euclid.)  While  the  buildings  are  advantageous  "tax-wise",  they  do  not  put  a 
strain  on  the  school  system. 

1966  -  VOLUNTEERS  —  WOMEN  —  SHAPE  A  SUPERIOR  COM- 
MUNITY. The  younger  activist  generation  in  the  1980's  both  women  and 
men,  overwhelmingly  aspire  to  success  in  industrial,  professional,  business 
careers.  Looking  back,  they  may  tend  to  "dismiss"  the  efforts  of  their  moth- 
ers, asking  if  they  really  did  derive  meaning  from  shining  floors  and  discover- 
ing new  recipes.  The  answer  is  that  they  did  in  part,  but  that  was  only  the  tip  of 
a  huge  iceburg.  It  is  easier  to  tell  WHAT  they  were  doing  than  who  they  were, 
because  they  were  "legion".  The  50's  and  6CTs  were  the  Baby  Boom  years  - 
with  countless  bright  young  women  at  home.  Many  were  as  restless  as  today. 
Thus,  volunteerism  came  into  its  own.  Historically  and  economically  their 
vast  quantity  of  unpaid  work  has  only  recently  been  assessed,  quantified. 
They  produced  truly  a  tremendous  contribution,  and  society  could  not  have 
functioned  as  well  without  it.  Understandably  child-centered  activities  had 
priority.  In  Euclid  PTA  then  had  its  heyday.  Its  COUNCIL  boasted  a  cadre  of 
independent,  innovative  women.  CHILDREN  did  come  first!  "Outside" 
activity  emphasized  kids,  in  CHURCHES,  YW  AND  YMCA,  Girl  and  Boy 
SCOUTS.  (Euclid  was  reported  to  have  "23  churches,  13  denominations" 
(PD)  in  1969.  Today  a  quick  assessment  exceeds  a  WONDERFULLY 
DIVERSE  32  churches,  16  denominations,  proudly  including  two  SYN- 
AGOGUES, and  a  BUDDHIST  TEMPLE  within  the  confines  of  the  old 
village!  (Many  of  these  churches  have  assembled  very  detailed  accounts  of 
their  history.  Thus  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  single  out  any  one.)  However 
it  is  possible  to  cite,  for  example,  one  woman  whose  many  leadership  activi- 
ties evoke  the  specialized  roles  of  a  thousand  EUCLID  WOMEN.  At  Christ- 
mas, 1966,  the  EUCLID  NEWS  JOURNAL  honored  FLORENCE  HUBER 
HUMPHREY  (Mrs.  Robert)  as  an  outstanding  citizen.  (No  doubt  the  first 
time  such  an  accolade  had  gone  to  a  woman.)  Mother  of  5  children,  her  partial 
resume  would  include  dedicated  work  for  PTA,  Scouts,  YWCA,  RED 
CROSS,  AMERICAN  FIELD  SERVICE,  CLEVELAND  INTERNA- 
TIONAL PROGRAM,  League  of  Women  Voters,  an  Elder  in  First  Church. 
Florence  has  served  from  then  until  now  as  the  most  enthusiastic  TRUSTEE 
of  EUCLID  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  In  recounting  the  efforts  of  the  organiza- 
tions mentioned  there  is  no  intention  of  minimizing  the  contributions  of 
countless  more  specialized  ones.  They  have  traditionally  received  much 
credit:  Euclid  CHAMBER  of  COMMERCE,  KIWANIS,  ROTARY, 
EXCHANGE,  JAYCEES,  all  sorts  of  business  and  professional  groups,  any 
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and  all  "auxiliaries"  the  Euclid  FEDERATION  of  RESIDENT  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, CULTURAL  COUNCIL,  COMMUNITY  CONCERNS.  VETE- 
RAN'S GROUPS,  NUMBERS  OF  CHURCH  GROUPS,  and  many  more. 

ad  infinitum. 

The  last  addition  to  the  school  system,  EUCLID  CENTRAL  JUNIOR 
HIGH  (now  Middle  School)  was  dedicated  —  still  near  to  the  traditional  1st 
school.  The  19 1 3  school  was  razed.  (Its  sister,  "Shore",  would  later  be  spared.) 
Central  campus  stands  in  part  on  land  that  was  once  creek.  The  School  Board 
was  able,  with  some  negotiation,  to  "buy  it  back"  from  Metropolitan  Park. 

1970  —  Euclid's  population  hit  its  POSTWAR  INDUSTRIAL  PEAK. 
64,000,  filled  with  "impossible  dreams"  of  75,000.  The  reality  reached  was 
more  like  68,000.  AT  THE  1969  crest,  a  Plain  Dealer  writer  enthused. 
"Ripening  out  of  its  war  boom  prosperity,  the  community  is  stirring  its 
resources  to  a  stable  growth  and  accomplishment.  .  .Euclid  is  taking  pride  in 
its  future,  sheer  numerical  growth  in  bodies  and  dollars  make  it  gleeful  about 
what  lies  ahead."  The  unexpected  was  the  rise  of  the  "sunbelt",  new  foreign 
competition  and  the  energy  crises.  The  70's  saw  the  first  impressive  corporate 
arrivals,  Chase  Brass  and  Copper  and  Addressograph  Multigraph  at  least  in 
part,  leaving.  Nevertheless  INCREASING  COMMERCE  amid  the  prosper- 
ous "lifestyle"  of  the  70's  was  served  when  the  DeBartolo  interests  converted 
one  of  the  Brass  factories  into  the  EUCLID  SQUARE  MALL. 

1971  —  KENNETH  J.  SIMS  retired  as  mayor.  After  25  years  as  Council 
President,  HARRY  J.  KNUTH  succeeded  to  the  office.  Upon  serving  one 
term  Knuth  stepped  aside  and  the  FIRST  COALITION  DEMOCRAT. 
ANTHONY  SUSTARSIC,  also  a  long-time  Councilman,  was  elected  mayor. 
Sustarsic  was  welcomed  also  as  the  first  SLOVENIAN  in  the  office.  Sloven- 
ians compete  with  ITALIANS  for  the  claim  to  be  the  largest  nationality 
group  in  Euclid.  Following  the  quarter  of  a  century  when  Republican  great 
lady,  FRANCES  PAYNE  BOLTON,  served  as  our  22nd  District  Congress- 
man, with  1970's  reapportionment,  she  was  succeeded  by  CHARLES 
VANIK.  Vanik  was  also  a  popular  Slovenian  who  moved  into  Euclid,  a 
Democrat.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  young  Ohio  House  member,  raised  in 
Euclid,  DENNIS  ECKART,  whose  father  EDWARD,  served  many  years  on 
City  Council.  Representing  the  many  Italians  worthy  of  note:  Perhaps 
overdue  in  his  adopted  hometown  is  tribute  the  RAYMOND  DECAP1TE. 
an  author  of  literary  merit.  DeCapite's  2nd  novel  "A  Lost  King"  (1961)  was 
made  in  the  80's  into  a  film,  "Harry  and  Son",  starring  Paul  Newman.  (Critics 
ruled  the  novel  entirely  superior  to  the  movie.  The  stories  grow  out  of  the  rich 
Italian  experience  in  Northern  Ohio.)  Raymond's  1st  book  was  "The  Coming 
of  Fabrizze",  1959.  He  has  written  several  "produced"  plays  and  another 
novel,  "Pat  the  Lion  on  the  Head"  (NOL) 

1976  —  As  the  nation  celebrated  the  Bicentennial.  Euclid  dedicated  the 
Heritage  Park  Triangle  in  the  heart  of  Old  Euclid.  William  J.  Tomko  was  eit\ 
chairman  for  the  celebration.  Other  highlights  o\~  Euclid's  VOI  UN  LEER 
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story  extending  into  the  80's:  A  star  of  Lake  Shore  Garden  Club  is  the 
multitalented  MARJORIE  PURNELL(Mrs.  Edward).  Marge  organized  her 
club's  efforts  in  the  rehabilitation  of  SIMS  PARK.  Her  leadership  activities 
in  gardening  circles  has  brought  her  to  a  position  on  the  national  board  of  the 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  of  STATE  GARDEN  CLUBS.  She  is  also  1st 
vice-president  of  the  unique  Garden  Center,  a  gem  of  Cleveland's  University 
Circle  (close  enough  to  be  boasted  of  as  a  "Euclid  cultural  advantage")  .  . 
.KATHERINE  SHURTLEFF  (Mrs.  Wade),  founding  president  of  Euclid 
branch,  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN, 
served  as  Ohio  State  Division  president  during  the  1960's.  MAY 
CARLGREN  BANA  (Mrs.  Joseph)  of  Euclid  filled  the  same  position,  198 1  - 
83.  Other  women's  civic  organizations  are  the  BUSINESS  and  PROFES- 
SIONAL WOMEN  and  the  fledgling  (1980)  EUCLID  WOMEN'S  CAUCUS 
—  from  its  ranks  came  to  the  CITY  COUNCIL:  DOROTHY  BURKHART, 
the  1  st  woman,  and  FAY  MILLER,  also  EUCLID  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION president,  the  second.  This  account  cannot  be  concluded  without  high 
praise  for  the  city's  PRIMIER  women's  volunteer  group,  founded  at  the  time 
of  World  War  I,  EUCLID  COMMUNITY  CLUB.  Highest  priority  on  this 
charitable  club's  list  has  always  been  Euclid's  inspired  MARY  MAVEC 
OPPORTUNITY  SCHOOL.  ECC  has  served  this  haven  for  special  children 
with  unstinting  care  ever  since  the  school's  beginnings. 

1978  -  1983  —  ANTHONY  GIUNTA,  Euclid  native,  also  a  Democrat  was 
elected  Mayor.  He  also  now  serves  as  president  of  the  Regional  Transit 
Authority  Board.  A  graduate  of  Shore  High  School  who  rose  through  the 
engineering  department,  where  his  father  worked,  to  be  Administrative 
Director  of  the  City.  Euclid's  challenges  have  been  those  of  maintaining  those 
good  services  expected  by  citizens  —  under  the  circumstances  of  recession 
and  inflation  and  effectively  meeting  the  needs  of  a  changing  population  - 
from  youthful  to  rapidly  maturing.  Federal  programs  have  been  taken 
advantage  of,  the  COUNCIL  on  AGING  has  been  established,  ERMITUS 
HOUSE  at  the  Indian  Hills  Apartment  complex  (NOT  to  be  confused,  please, 
with  Indian  Hills  proper!)  Briardale  golf  course  and  KNUTH  CENTER. 
Vividly  demonstrating  change  that  are  being  faced:  Euclid  has  lost  its  "own" 
Congressman  and  is  now  split  between  other  suburbs  and  inner  city, 
represented  by  LOUIS  STOKES  21st  District  and  EDWARD  FEIGHAN'S 
19th,  a  District  that  surrounds  Cleveland  like  the  Emerald  Necklace  - 
because  Ohio  has  lost  2  more  seats  in  Congress.  Euclid  seems  to  be 
successfully  transforming  itself  into  a  sort  of  a  "rainbow"  (to  use  a  1984 
description).  Credit  is  due  to  the  people,  municipality,  churches  and  the 
schools  for  the  predictably  positive  result.  Reviewing  these  records,  Euclid 
need  not  worry  about  the  future.  We  have  always  converted  with  the  trends, 
turned  them  to  our  uses,  surprised,  though,  we  sometimes  have  been! 
History's  number  one  lesson  is:  "Nothing  is  constant  except  change."  Current 
population  is  estimated  to  be  58,000. 
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MAY  12,  1984  —  The  climax  of  this  story  —  Old  North  Street  School  is 
dedicated.  .  .Some  years  ago  the  City  acquired  the  old  high  shcool  property 
for  taxes.  In  the  1970's  federal  block  grant  funds  became  available  for  local 
employment  and  improvement  purposes.  The  place  was  reviewed  as  a  possi- 
ble museum.  Restoration  was  impossible,  renovation  was  feasible.  Funds 
came  from  the  Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act  (CETA).  The  work 
was  entirely  accomplished  under  the  City's  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT, 
with  TONY  LANG  as  foreman.  The  long-range  objective  for  the  building 
always  was  to  house,  as  FIRST  MUSEUM,  the  papers  and  artifacts  of  the 
Euclid  Historical  Society.  For  years  its  treasures  were  crowded  into  space  on 
the  2nd  floor  of  the  "Henn  House".  Meanwhile  in  1977  the  GARDEN  CLUB 
of  EUCLID  celebrated  its  40th  birthday  by  adopting  the  North  Street  school- 
grounds  as  its  particular  community  project,  putting  by  a  first  $40  for  a  small 
tree.  "Thought  upland  doggedly  promoted  by  the  Club's  president  at  the  time 
—  a  history  lover  whom  you  may  know  —  in  successive  years  funds  were 
added  (especially  at  the  45th  birthday).  By  the  time  the  building  was  ready,  the 
Garden  Club  was  as  impatient  as  the  SOCIETY  (and  the  ART  ASSOCIA- 
TION currently  allotted  the  upstairs)  to  get  going!  The  GCE  did  the  large 
planting  of  flowers  and  the  tree  in  fall  1983,  when  the  Society  began  to  move 
in.  The  posies  have  been  added  to  this  spring.  Great  credit  should  be  given 
GCE  member,  ALBINA  KOCISKO  (Mrs.  Frank),  for  her  leadership  and 
generosity  in  this  venture.  ESTELLE  CARPENTER  has  presented  two 
appropriate  gifts:  one,  a  flag  given  her  by  President  Reagan  for  Task  Force 
service;  the  other,  the  flagpole  to  fly  it  from!  Furthermore,  the  EXCHANGE 
CLUB  has  donated  a  "Freedom  Shrine"  -  replicas  of  historic  documents 
now  hanging  in  the  museum's  meeting  room. 

Of  course,  this  party  really  belongs  to  the  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY!  AND 
no  one  deserves  more  "hurrahs"  than  president,  Geraldine  DeVoe,  then  more 
to  her  trusty  crew,  working  here  tirelessly  Tuesday  after  Tuesday,  and  lately. 
day  after  day.  Now  finally  here's  wishing  you  a  lot  more  good  history!  (For 
the  next  survey,  perfected,  but  never  completed,  when  it  comes  due.) 


Yours  trulv,  Alice  Lundskow 
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BIRTHPLACE    OF 

CHARLES  F.  BRUSH.  'f: 

DEVELOPER  OF  THE      L 

ELECTRIC  DYNAMO)!  ' 
AND  ARC  LAMR/b 
"^_  !875-1876_^>^ 


CHARLES  F.  BRUSH 

1849-1929 

Pioneer  in  Electric  Arc  Lamps 
By:  Margaret  Keal  Knowles  of  Euclid 


Charles  Francis  Brush,  a  native  son  of  early  Euclid  Township,  (Euclid 
Creek)  was  born  on  March  17th,  1849.  The  Brush  farm,  Walnut  Hills,  totaling 
250  acres,  bordered  the  Euclid  "Plank  Road"  and  the  County  Line.  This  was 
the  site  where  young  Charlie,  the  youngest  of  nine  children  tested  his  inven- 
tions .  .  .  one  of  which  was  the  Electric  Dynamo  for  generating  electricity  and 
later  producing  the  first  Arc  Lamp. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  summer  of  76,  Charlie  and  his  wife  Mary 
visited  Walnut  Hills  for  a  vacation  from  their  hot  fourth  floor  Cleveland 
apartment.  Traveling  by  horse  and  buggy,  they  carried  with  them  several 
unusual  parts  needed  to  complete  the  "Dynamo". 

When  Charlie  was  ready  to  try  his  invention,  he  had  in  his  family  a  large 
captive  audience.  His  father  Col.  Issac  Albert,  his  sisters  and  brothers,  and  of 
course  his  wife  witnessed  this  unique  and  revolutionary  experiment .  .  .  never 
realizing  the  magnitude  of  this  particular  test  (experiment)  would  result  in 
Charles  F.  Brush  of  Euclid  to  provide  to  the  World,  the  first  Electric  Lamp. 

The  day  of  the  experiment  was  a  memorable  one  for  Brush.  He  harnessed 
the  "belting"  of  his  little  dynamo  to  an  old  "horse-power"  used  for  sawing 
wood,  and  attached  it  to  a  team  of  horses.  It  was  an  exciting  moment  as  he 
coaxed  the  start  by  using  a  single  cell  from  a  battery  to  initiate  power  to  the 
field  magnets  .  .  .  the  Dynamo  suddenly  generated  enough  power  to  stall  the 
horses  .  .  .  truly  the  beginning  of  a  revolutionary  change  from  horse  power  to 
electric  generated  power. 

On  April  29th,  1897,  twelve  Brush  Arc-Lights  illuminated  Cleveland's 
Public  Square.  By  1891,  when  Brush  Electric  Co.  merged  with  Thomas- 
Houston  and  Edison  to  form  General  Electric,  BRUSH  Arc  Lights  were 
lighting  the  streets  of  Detroit,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Montreal,  London,  Shanghai,  and  Tokyo. 

The  City  of  Euclid  is  indeed  proud  of  Charles  F.  Brush,  native  son,  inventor 
and  humanitarian  .  .  . 

William  J.  Tomko   Statuatory  Agent 
Euclid  Historical  Society 
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1903  VILLAGE 


1930  CITY 


MAY  12th 


EUCLID  CITY  COUNCIL 


Michael  Kosmetos 

President  of  Council 

Councilmen 
William  L.  DeMora 

First  Ward 

Mark  Jochum 
Second  Ward 

George  Carson 

Third  Ward 

Nick  Marino 

Fourth  Ward 

Joseph  Farrell 

At  Large 

Donald  Malone 

At  Large 

Fay  Miller 

At  Large 

Edward  Sustarsic 
At  Large 


1984 


ADMINISTRATION 


John  A.  Piscitello 

Director  of 

Public  Service 

Richard  T.  Balazs 

Finance  Director 

Louis  C.  Dommer 

Director  of 
Public  Works 

Frank  J.  Chukayne 

Executive  Director 

Paul  Oyaski 

Community 
Development  Director 

Les  Morgan 

Recreation  Director 

Patrick  R.  Rocco 

Law  Director 


Frank  Payne 
Police  Chief 


Hon.  Robert  F.  Niccum 
Judge,  Municipal  Court 


George  R.  Langa 

Fire  Chief 


Anthony  J.  Giunta 
Mayor 


The  rehabilitation  of  North  Street  School  and  the  publication  of  this  brochure  were  accomplished  through 
a  grant  to  the  City  of  Euclid  under  the  Community  Block  Grant  Program. 


